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Run ye to and fro through the streets of Jerusalem, and see now, and know, 
and seek in the broad places thereof, if ye can find a man, if there be any 
that executeth judgment, that seeketh the truth, - - + Jeremiah,v.1, 
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New Periodical Work. 


There has lately commenced in this city, a monthly 
ublication, entitled the “ PrespyTertan MacGaziwe, 
conducted by the Rev. J. J. Janeway, 1). D. Rev. J. P. 
Wilson, D. D. Rev. G. C. Potts, Rev. J. Banks, D.D. 
Rev. J. Brodhead, D.D. Rev. S. B. Wylie, D.D. Rev. W. 
Neill, D. D. Rev. E.S. Ely, D.D. Rev. T. H. Skinner, 
Rev. R. M‘Cartee, Rev. B. Hoff, Rev. W. M. Engles.” 
Whether the conductors or the publishers affixed the 
titles to their respective names, we shall not undertake 
to determine: to some they may have a very imposin 
attitude; but nothing can be more inconsistent, than suc 
appellations to the professed disciples of a meek and 
lowly Saviour. Two numbers of this work have been 
issued, in which are several communications well com- 
posed and unobjectionable; but a piece in the last num- 
ber on Lay Preaching, written, as appears, by W. M. 
Engles, one of the conductors, savors strongly of priest- 
ly policy, and may not, perhaps, be improperly termed 
the cloven foot of the publication. This minister in his 
‘* Thoughts on Lay Preaching,” attempts to show that 
no one ought to teach or instruct others. but such as are re- 
gularly initiated into the priestly office, by those who are 
already in possession of that office. They must be aware, 
that unless they can establish this belief in the minds of 
the people, their craft may be endangered, and their emolu- 
ments be greatly reduced or come to anend Hence, it 
is not so surprising, to see men of their calling inculcat- 
ing such a doctrine. ; 

We would not wish to judge uncharitably of any class 
of men, but we do believe, (however their hearts ma 
deceive them to think otherwise,) that if the emolu- 
ments derived from the priestly office were only taken 
away, it would matter very little with these ministers, 
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who or how many engaged in the work of instruction and 
teaching. Weare not ignorant of the outcry the cler- 
gy of the Church of England, once made in Virginia, 
against the preaching of dissenting ministers of ever 
kind, and the manner in which they persecuted them, 
while they were receiving 16,000 pounds of tabacco an- 
nually for their official services: and how quiet and in- 
diffetent they appeared on this subject, when the 16,000 
weight of tobacco was taken from them, and they had no 
temporal interest any longer to excite their zeal. 

It is from the same principle, we apprehend, all high 
pensioned ministers have always so tenaciovsly main- 
tained, that women ought not to be permitted to exer- 
cise any gift by way of instruction, admonition, or conso- 
lation, in religious meetings. It is certain, that in the 
primitive church there were prophetesses, who spake in 
their assemblies : and the apostle Paul, by whose authori- 
ty alone they pretend to prohibit it, makes express men- 
tion of women who laboured with him in the gospel. 
See Phil. iv. 3. But because the apostle has spoken 
against women’s asking questions while assembled, (for 
it appears at first among the Gentiles, inquiries took 

lace, and much confusion, when they met together,) 
and forbid their being dictators in the church, or “ usurp- 
ing authority over the man,” these cunning craftmen 
yave so misapplied, or construed these passages, as to 
establish an almost general belief throughout christen- 
dom, that they are not to be allowed the exercise of any 
rift whatever in worshipping assemblies ; when, as before 
stated, they did this in the primitive ehurch; and where 
it has since been permitted, it has often been to the edi- 
fication, comfort, and encouragement of believers, and 
the awakening and conversion of such as were living in 
sin and wickedness. Indeed, generally speaking, God 
instead of using great men and learned ministers, such 
as D. D.s &c. to accomplish his purposes and work of 
grace on the hearts of men, has chosen weak things, and 
things which are despised, to confound the things which 
are mighty; fhat no flesh should glory in his presenee— 
and that the faith of his people should not stand in the 
wisdom and preaching of men, but in the gift and power 
of God, 

We might here enlarge on the subject of having the 
ministration of the word wholly confined to pompous 
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and dignified priests, but we have no disposition to enter 
into a jetail of arguments on thia point. Many are suf- 
ficiently informed to be able to judge for themselves, 
witout such arguments ; and others will feel their in- 
terests, and the rights they assume, too much infringed 
to be operated on by any. 

We shall extract a few of the more prominent sen- 
timeuts, held forth in the piece entitled « Thoughts on 
Lay Preaching ;? »y which it may easily be seen, what 
this ininister would wish to bring about; viz. the exclu- 
sive right of a high-minded priesthood to preach the gos- 
pel, in order that a duped people may pay to the utter- 
most, to be taught the simple religion of Jesus Christ 5 
so pla nas »retold by the prop)et, t at a wayfaring-man, 
(a sincere seeker after righteousness) though a fool 
should not err therein. We proceed to the extracts. 


‘We love to see combined and. individual exertions, 
where the glory of Christ is the aim. Yet we do be- 
lieve, that there may be an agency exerted with the 
purest intentions to spread the gospel, and which may 
appear sanctified by its success, which is neverthe- 
less contrary to scripture authority, and therefore to be 
discountenanced. Such an agency, in our apprehension, 
is Lay Preaching. 

* We are aware that the ground, upott which we tread, 
is delicate ; yet we are equally aware, that through false 
delicacy, it has too long remained undisputed. We have 
not the slightest desire to curtail the prerogatives of our 
lay-brethren; yet we have some reason to fear their 
overstepping a proper boundary. We do not institute 
this as a criminal charge ; but we do esteem it an effect 
of indiscreet zeal. 

** By a peculiar and happy arrangement of Providence, 
every man has a particular sphere assigned him, in which 
he may lawfully and effectually labour in the cause of 
the gospel. Butif a man trespass beyond his proper 
sphere, his movements become eccentric, and have a ten- 
dency to introduce disorder through the whole system. 
This is universally true; but in a very particular man- 
ner it is true, in relation to the affairs of the church of 
Christ. | 

* The ministry is an ordinance of God; this is a fact, 
denied only by schismatics. This institution is connect- 
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ed with every circumstance of solemnity and responsi- 
bility ; it is an established means of God for the conver. 
sion of sinners, and hence its duties are not lightly to be 
infringed. 

‘¢ The authority to exercise the functions of this office 
can only be communicated by those who already possess 
that authority. The apostles who received an extraor- 
dinary call to the ministry, did, by a particular ceremo- 
ny, communicate ministerial authority to those who were 
to take part with them in the work ; and it is by an im- 
itation of their example, that a regniar succession of gos- 
pel ministers has been preserved in the church. None 
but the lawless and disorderly will deny that a succes- 
sion in the ministry is to be preserved in this way; that 
ministers of the gospel alone have authority to admit 
others to be co-workers with them, to the whole extent 
of ministerial duty. Who would not shudder to see an 
individual administering the ordinances of baptism and 
the Lord’s supper, who had not received authority by an 
ecclesiastical act? Yet it is somewhat strange, that many 
who would consider the act of administering the sacra- 
ments without proper authority, as a violation of an or- 
dinance of God, an infringement of ecclesiastical order, 
and as a procedure highly dangerous to the church of 
Christ ; do not hesitate to assume the office of public 
teachers, although this is a principal and_ peculiar duty 
of the gospel minister. The commission is, preach—-then 
baptize. If then, all men may preach without ecclesias- 
tical authority, why not baptize? Surely if our feelings 
justify us in doing the one, they should not be alarmed 
in proceeding a little further. 

‘In our opinion, the one is as much an infringement of 
the peculiar functions of the ministry, as the other would 
be, and manifests as much looseness of principle. 

‘‘Every intelligent Christian will acknowledge, that 
the prosperity of the church essentially depends upon 
the ability of its teachers, A minister of the gospel 
should possess peculiar qualifications ; he should have 
natural talents, and these properly cultivated by educa- 
tion. 

** All acknowledge the necessity of an apprenticeship, 
before a man can be fitted for the professional duties of 
an ordinary mechanical employment; and will we deny 
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the necessity of an appropriate education to fit men for 
preaching the gospel? The thought is dishonour to that 
ospel. 

“The deeply important doctrines of this system are not 
to be declared by every novice who imagines he possess- 
es ability to teach. Human literature is essential, to a 
faithful and edifying ministry, and this fact has been 
abundantly corroborated by the past experience of the 
church. We ask then, who are to judge whether an in- 
dividual possesses qualifications for a teacher in the 
church of Christ? Certainly not himself; but unques- 
tionably those, who are recommended by their experience 
in the discharge of the duties of the holy office. 

‘¢ This plain truth, however, is denied by lay preachers, 
who take the liberty of judging for themselves, and who 
most generally judge ignorantly. 

“ We willingly concede, that there are some, who, 
preaching without authority, are nevertheless calculated 
by their talents to do much service to the body of Christ 
in the regular ministry; but this very circumstance is an 
aggravation of their trespass; for they thereby manifest 
marked contempt of ecclesiastical discipline, through 
which a proper authority might-be obtained. They do 
more; they establish a precedent highly dangerous; they 
encourage others who are deficient in every necessary 
acquirement, to follow in their footsteps, who, by way of 
apology for their deficiencies, decry a learned ministry, 
and endeavour to bring it into contempt. 

‘* Many esteem it their duty to become self-constitut- 
ed public teachers, when totally unable to account for the 
impression they have received; they have a vague notion 
that they have received a call, although that call has no 
foundation in reason. Now we say that the man who 
urges his spiritual call to preach, when destitute of ne- 
cessary human learning, is a fanatic, and is to be avoid- 
ed as a disturber of the church of Christ.* We are not, 


* When such men speak of a@ call to preach in this way, it may be pro- 
per to remind them, that their call to go to college to prepare for the 
ministry, too generally, is a prospect of doing well for themselves: and 
their call to take charge of a particular congregation, a large sum of money 
annually. People who live in glass houses, should not throw stones, is an 
old proverb, to which it will become such ministers totake heed; for when 
they attempt to show that ** Lay Preaching is contrary to scripture, and 
therefore to be discountenansed,” it may be told them, that reeeiving a 
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4 at the present day, to calculate upon an extraordinary 
and miraculous effusion of the Spirit: but if in the min. 

istry, we would not cherish a presumptuous hope of suc. 
bi cess, we must give ourselves wholly to these things. A 
> blessing can reasonably be expected only upon a proper 
application of human exertion. 

‘* Lay preaching has a further tendency to diffuse the 
most erroneous notions respecting the nature of the gos. | 
pe! ministry. ‘There is a great mass of ignorance in the 
world, and no inconsiderable portion manifested even by 
many pious, well intentioned persons. Among such, lay 
preaching is generally confined, and as commonly pro- 
duces on their minds the impression, that any individual 
is invested with a right to preach, who possesses what 
they style a ¢ ft. 

« This is dangerous, inasmuch as it levels the barrier, 
which the scripture interposes, between the regular! 
constituted ministry, and that class who should be only 
hearers ; as it throws open the floodgates of error, ignor- 
ance and schism; and finally as it tends to excite among 
the unenlightened, an utter disrespect for God’s own 
ordinance. 

“Such consequences are to be deprecated by every 
lover of the cause of Christ; for in proportion as the re- 
spect which is due to the ministry is obliterated, its suc- 
cess 1s affected. 

‘* From the whole, let this general remark be made, 
that Christians in private life should do no more than 
preach by their example, and by a conversation becoming 
the gospel; and that they who are styled elders by vir- 
tue of the cnn of the office to which they have been 
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| solemnly ordained, and candidates for the ministry [such 
‘i as are actually engaged in studying for the ministry, says 
ae Mr. Engles, are intended] by way of anticipation, may; 
te on suitable occasions, more publicly exhort; provided 
i ‘ee salary of 1,500 or 2,000 dollars per annum, for preaching the gospel, and 
be making merehandize of people, is contrary to scripture, and therefore to 
( re be diecoun enanced. 

; Pa We would observ» fu. therr—While these men hold up the great mpors 








tanee of humun learning to secure a prope: ministry, and prevent error, 
, the most learned ecclesiasticks in the New England states, and others that 
might be named, have gone deep inte Sociniavism, as if to seal their bps, 
and give the Jie direct, to all their fine spun reasonings on the necessity © 
a learned ministry, in order for the good of the church, &c. 
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| they avoid authoritative explications of scripture in any 

thing like regular sermonizing, and an address which 
mizht induce their hearers to suppose that they taught 
‘as having authority.’ 

« If this rule be observed, the consequences we depre- 
cate may be avoided, and the church, whose interests, as 
a sacred charge. are in so great a degree entrusted to men, 
will be preserved from a flood of disorder, ignorance, 
and false feeling in religion. W. M.E.” 


We would have selected more from this bold and ar- 
rogant production, and subjoined remarks, but our com- 
munications for this number were too numerous to adinit 
of it. We therefore conclude by observing, that the 
policy of a corrupt and degenerate priesthood, to secure 
their interest and influence over men, is deep; as disco 
verable from the extracts which have been given: and 

| perseverance on their part, in all probability, will not be 
wanting to accomplish very latent, and to them, as it 
relates to this world, important ends. Blessed (saith the 
Redeemer when the unclean spirits go forth) is he that 
watcheth, and keepeth his garmenis, lest he walk naked 
and they see his shame. 

We would just add: from what we can learn dt ap- 
pears, that a doctor of divinity who preaches in Crown 
street, in this city, is of the same mind with W. M. En- 
gles in regard to Lay Preaching.—* It is taking the 
prerogative of ministers,’ or rather, it is dangerous to 
the craft—and therefore lay-members_must not attempt 
to speak or instruct even in private meetings; but only 
read, sing, pray and converse!! What high power some 
men assume! Instead of having one pope, shall we not 
by and by have thousands ? 


——D aE 


For ‘The Keformer, 
ON PRIESTCRAFT AND HIRELING MINISTRY. 








In entering upon the examination of the subjects which 
come under these heads, I feel that | am treading on 
delicate ground. Convinced, however, that they deeply 
affect the interests of true religion, I affectionately in- 
vite the patient and candid attention of the reader. 
Truth alone should be the object ef every sincere aad 
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ingenious mind; and however the discovery of it may 
oppose our intesests or preconceived opinions, nothing 
less than an implicit adherence to it can render us ac. 
ceptable to that divine Being who searches the heart, or 
entitle us to the character of disciples of Jesus Christ. 

Priestcraft and hireling ministry, although distinct, 
are so intimately allied, the one so natural!y leading to 
the other, that I shall consider them in connexion. [ 
sha!! not stop to inquire whether, since it was originally 
the office of priests to prepare sacrifices, there is any 
class of men in the christian church that can properly 
be so denominated; but, taking the word priestcraft in 
its common and extensive signification, I wil! observe 
that [ mean not to confine its application to the Roman- 
ists, or any other sect, but to those ministers, of what- 
ever name, who seek by art and stratagem to advance 
their own secular and private ends. 

It must. I think, be admitted by all who are acquaint- 
ed with the history of the various nations, through the 
different periods of the world, that a corrupt priesthood 
have too commonly been the means which have pro- 
duced and continued the eppression of the populace of 
every country; to effect which it has been their art to 
hold before the creatures of their cunning and ambition, 
the curtain which has obscured the light of the intellec- 
tual world. 

There is a reverence naturally felt by mankind for any 
thing bearing the sacred character of religion. This 
amiable feeling, no doubt the impress of infinite good- 
ness, if not properly enlightened renders them an easy 
prey to the artfu! and designing. The existence of the 
fact, however, although it is itself the lamented record of 
the degradation of the human species, may be considered 
an interesting proof of the truth of religion. For there 
must certainly be reality in that which is attested by the 
feelings and experience of all nations, however distorted 
their views, or indistinct their conceptions of its nature. 

It is hardly possible mankind should have endured the 
oppression under which they have been made to groan, oF 
have continued the irrational forms of religion and g0- 
vernment which have been, and are many of them still 
extant, had not their understandings been imposed upon 
by a designing priesthood, who have managed to their own 
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secular interest the natural veneration of their minds for 
the sacred things belonging to God and religion. 5 

To establish the truth of the preceding remarks it is 
only necessary to refer to the absurd mysteries of the 
Egyptian priesthood, “and the superstitious servility of 
the populace. An example not less in point will be found 
in the sway which has been so long held by the Grand 
Lama, or sovereign pontiff of the Thibetian Tartars.— 
This feigned theocracy, which is said to be of three thou- 
sand years continuance, extends equally to temporal and 
spiritual concerns. 

The union of temporal and spiritual power has been, 
at all times, a prominent trait of the craft of priests. To 
achieve this favourite object, tricks and juggling, of al- 
most every description, have been resorted to, and played 
off upon the people under the name of religion. It was 
the priesthood who managed the oracles of Delphi and 
Delos, and the other fanes of Apollo. And it was the 
priesthood who managed, to the augmentation of their 
own influence and aggrandizement, the temple of Diana, 
and the silver shrines which brought so much money to 
the craftsmen. 

But we have no occasion to go to pagan nations for 
examples of priestcraft, and of a superstitious and de- 
graded populace. ~The number and affluence of the cle- 
rical orders, and the poverty and wretchedness of the 
common people in popish ceuntries, sufficiently show the 
craft which is exercised on the latter, and the vassalage 
in which their minds are held.* Perhaps the most inge- 


* The church of France, before the revolution, consisted of 18 arch- 
bishops, 118 bishops, 366,264 clergy, regular and secular, who together 
enjoyed a revenue of about five millions sterling. ‘The kingdom was divi- 
ded into 34,495 parishes, besides 4,644 annex parishes; in all 39,142 
parishes, 

When William the Conqueror came over into England, he found about 
a third part of the lands in the possession of the clergy. 

According to the royal census of Spain, taken in the year 1801, there 
were im that country 2,434,772 male inhabitants between the age of 15 
and 60: of these 152,585 were re,ular and secular clergy, making about 
one for every 15 men inthe country! This tar exceeds L. Beecher’s plan of 
one for every 1000 persons. But what were the eflects of all this. France 
became overrun with infidelity ; and Spain has be n, till lately, the scene 
of religious bigotry and intolerance. Uhe horrid groans oi the victims of 
the inquisition ascended for ages with their incense to heaven to bear wit+ 
hess ageinst false worshippers and eorrupt religion. Simpson observes, 
that for « cireuit of many miles round the two English universities, a 
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nious and iniquitous artifice ever devised for strengthen. 
ing and securing clerical power, is the institution of 
auricular confession, in the Church of Rome. This may 
be considered the masterpiece of priestcraft. Their de. 
luded votaries being required, upon penalty of damna- 
tion, to confess not only their private sins, but secret 
thoughts, as well as every thing they know of the thoughts 
of others which may any way interfere with the interests 
of the church, they obtain by this means, as has been 
well observed by a certain writer, possession and fast 
hold of all families, and become acquainted with all the 
designs which might thwart their pride, and consequently 
have secured their own domination, and the people’s 
misery, beyond almost a possibility of redress. The vices 
to which this system leads, in the hands of profligate 
priests, are notorious, and of too disgusting a nature for 
recital. 

Priestcraft, however, although in the church of Rome 
we see it inits most gigantic and frightful form, does not 
end with the papal hierarchy. In protestant countries 
instances sufficiently numerous present themselves. And 
even in almost every christian sect symptoms of it, by 
ho means equivocal, are unhappily disceverable. We 
shall find it existing to the greatest extent in those coun- 
tries which faveur religious establishments; but where 
ever the gospel is made a matter of stipulation and mer- 
chandize, its presence may be safely predicated 

{t naturally delights in ignorance and superstition, 
and, where the state of suciety favours, it is the parent 
and patron of both. In proportion as people fail to 
inform themselves, and to think and reason for them- 
selves on the most important subject of religion, they are 
disposed to give themselves up to the guidance of others 
and a false belief of the importance of any useless obser- 
vances their spiritual guides may impose upon them, will 


greater degree of ignorance prevails among the common peaple chan in 
most other parts of the country. This singular circumstance he accounts 
for “* from the improper conduct of abundance of the clergy and gentle 
men of those two semivaries of learning.” It helds equally true,” says 
he, “that all through the kingdom, wherever there is a Cathedral, and a 
greater number of parsons than ordinary, there is usually the least appear 
ance of ‘eal religion among the people.—I is the same in Catholic coun 
tries, and must be so, in the nature of thin through every country, @ 


tess we live in the spirit of the gospel.” Pilea for Heligion, page UL 
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serve to increase their veneration for their persons, 1 id 
to strengthen the influence they hold over them. | For 

riests always take care to be the necessary administra- 
tors of the superstitious rites and observances they im- 
pose on their credulous adherents. “ The Romish clergy,” 
gays a writer of the last century, “chose the days of 
darkness to sow their frauds in. They vended their holy 
trifles when ignorance had increased the number of buy- 
ers. hey planted their power in the fruitful soil of su- 

erstition; and by keeping the people poor, wretched, 
ignorant, wicked, and fearful, as they every where do, 
they still maintain their dominion.—The popish priests 
too, as they propagated their lying tenets in the dark, se 
they did it slily, and by well-weighed gradations. Every 
invention of theirs had its proper season. The fire of 
parsatery was kindled at one time; indulgences were 

atched at another; transubstantiation stole in at a con- 
venient hour; and all their doctrines of gain and power, 
were broached at politic distances, and as opportunities 
invited.” 

[ have said that priestcraft delights in ignorance. Al- 
though this is true, and it has ever been the wish of 
priests, by keeping the people ignorant and assuming to 
themselves the empire of learning, more easily to render 
them the dupes of their cunning and hypocrisy, their 
craft is by no means prescribed within these boundaries. 
Like the fabled Preteus it changes its shapes as occasion 
oilers. ‘The bait is always adapted to the taste; and if 
the object be attained, it is immaterial whether the hook 
be gold or brass. ‘The age is past when ignorance was 
considered the mother of piety, and the scriptures were 
prehibited the common people, lest by becoming enlight- 
ened they should think and act for themselves in religion. 
This popish doctrine, at least in protestant countries, has 
become obsolete. Happy would it have been for the world 
had priestcraft died with it! But, alas! like the beast, 
mentioned in the Apocalypse, which had received the 
deadly wound, it has revived and still lives. It has in- 
deed changed its form, and parted with some of its most 
striking and odious deformities. Its power has even be- 
come weakened, so that it no longer holds the sway it 
formerly did over the bodies and consciences of men, 
But its essence is the same; while, in consequence of its 
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1 
4 5; specious refinements, it is rendered perhaps more dan- 
th gerous, because more difficult to be removed. 


a I wish not to criminate; but the interests of riehteous- 
i ness, and the too superficial character-of the religion of 
the christian world, require the unreserved expression of 
ca truth. Neither should these observations offend any who 
oy feel innocent of the charges exhibited. But to return. 
a The ignorance introduced in the gloomy night of apos- 
tacy, and continued to support a rotten fabric, has, 
through the exertions of various reformers, in good mea- 
sure been looked out of countenance. Literature and 
science have become popular: and, it no longer consist- 
ing with these enlarged views, to discourage the cultiva- 
tion of the human mind, it has been the policy of priest- 
craft to join in the cry for the general diffusion of learn- 
ing. Darkness, however, is still its strong-hold, notwith- 
standing its boast of the lights of philosophy. To continue 
a dependence on themselves as the only fit expositors of 
divine things, has been the constant aim of the clergy; 
for the prevalence of this idea secures to them at once the 
esteem and maintenance of the people. To give currency 
and strength, therefore, to this belief, and to uphold the 
system originating from it, the pure and simple doctrines 
of the gospel have been distorted or laid waste, and pas- 
sages of the inspired writings strained into meanings 
which never entered the minds of their unsuspecting au- 
thors. Philosophy too, by a nicer turn of craft, has been 
made to subserve the interests of the system. ‘To teach 
other sciences, it was observed, required the application 
of much time and study, and the expense of some money. 
All these too, were amply remunerated by the emolument 
arising from the pursuit of them. ‘The legal and medical 
‘| professions had their systematic course of instruction as 
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i a necessary quatification for exercising them—and why 
LE not Divinity? Thus has-religion been turned into a na- 
HE tural science, and stripped, in great measure, of its holy 
ai and peculiar attributes, while it has become the tool of 
dz designing men, or a trade for the advancement of worldly 
Pi interest, and personal emolument. ‘The general prepos- 
ih) sessions of mankind in favour of those custoins which had 


been rocked into them from their cradles, and the habits 
of thinking originating from these causes, rendered it no 
difficult thing fer the clergy to save this part of the mer- 
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chandize of “ Mystery Babylon” from the wreck of other 
of her wares. 

The reformers of the sixteenth ac by their la- 

bours, dissipated in part the gloom which had obscured 
the mental horizon. Under their auspices learning flou- 
rished, and men began to think for themselves. They 
detected and exposed many of the errors and iniquitous 
practices of the church of Rome. They, moreover, incul- 
cated many lessons of sound morality and christian doc- 
trine. But like Saul, when sent to extirpate the Ama- 
lekites, they saved alive much of what was appoint- 
ed to destruction, and among the rest that which may 
aptly be denominated the King—the — which re- 
duces the gospel to the level of a trade. And as Saul 
and the people “spared Agag, and the best of the sheep 
and of the oxen, to seven unto the Lord in Gilgal,” 
so the pretexts were equally specious for continuing the 
system of hireling ministry: it was under the imposing 
plea of sacrificing to the Lord, by devoting their time to 
study, &c. Truly, well might a faithful Samuel apply 
the solemn interrogatory and admonition: ‘ Hath the 
Lord as great delight in nent offerings and sacrifices, as 
in obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold, to obey is 
better than sacrifice,” &c. 
_ I design no reflection on those who were instrumental, 
in the Divine hand, in achieving what is denominated 
the Reformation. Many of them were men of integrity 
and fervent piety, and were, | doubt not, acceptable 
to God in serkecibing what they did with sincerity. God 
only knows what allowance to make for the epidemical 
errors in which men are involved. Just emerging from 
the mists of popish darkness, it is net at all wonderful 
they should have retained many things inconsistent with 
the purity of the gospel. They all had the prejudices of 
their education to contend with, which blinded them to 
the consequences of many things to which they gave their 
sanction, and made them liable to become the dupes of 
the more artful. For however sincere many of them 
were, it is not to be denied there were many others who 
turned with every wind, and whose chief regard was to 
their own interest. 

As it has been the policy of worldly minded ministers 
to make religion subservient to their private ends, so, on 
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the other hand, hireling ministry naturally. leads to 
priestcraft. Where preaching the gospel is connected 
with secular interests, there will always be found men 
whose primary or secondary view in entering into the 
sacred office, will be the realoeane to be derived from it, 
But even if the motive at the commencement be pure, the 
existence of worldly advantages.will naturally, and almost 
imperceptibly, lead to the addotion of measures for their 
security; and this is too often effected, at the expence of 
the rights and privileges of the people. It has been long 
ago observed, that “a gift blindeth the eyes. of the wise, 
and perverteti the words of the righteous.” How pow- 
erful then, must be the influence of a continual gift, and 
that by no means small, but one that -omprehends very 
frequently the whole living not only of an individual but 
his family! How extremely difficult must it be for such 
persons to * hold the truth in a good. conscience.” 

The present mode, too, of educating young men for the 
ministry, is as detrimental to the interests of truth, as 
paying them for preaching is. to the cause of sincerity.— 
Various motives having determined their choice, they are 
sent to,a University, where they are taught a certain sys- 
tem of faith founded on some one of those sectarian mo- 
dels, which unhappily divide christendom. And “their 
business afterwards is not to find out. what is truth, but 
to. defend the received system, and, to maintain those 
doctrines which are to maintain them.” 

Many of these young men receive their education, and 
are supported during the time they are at college, by 
charity. On becoming licensed. they are introduced into 
the families of the opulent, where they not uncommonly 
inarry, and obtain afterwards an advantageous settlement. 
Circumstances like these existing, is it at all improbable 
that many are influenced in undertaking the’sacred work 
of the gospel ministry, by other motives. than those of 
purely a religious nature ?—It is not sufficient to say, that 
the best institutions are liable to abuse. The system it- 
self is altogether anti-christian, and the evils which have 
been pointed out, such as spontaneously grow out of it. 

One part of the system is indeed very consistent with 
the other. But the foundation being wrong, the whole 
superstructure must of course be defective, It goes on 
the supposition that certain literary acquirement, or 
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more properly, a certain course of college instruction, is 
necessary to constitute a minister of the gospel. But 
such a condition is no where te be found in the scrip- 
tures. It is a mere assumption. In the prosecution of 
their calling, too, application to study is necessary to 
enable them to write or arrange their sermons, a certain 
number of which must be preached regularly, and to 
preach the same one over frequently at home, would not 
answer the purpose. To do all this they must be sup- 
ported with pecuniary means; or rather, by a salary 
which enables them to live in more affluence than one 
half of their congregation. So did not Paul. Like a dis- 
interested ambassador of Christ, he laboured with his 
own hands for the support of himself and those that were 
with him. 

Not a single instance can be produced from the New 
Testament, where any of the Apostles or primitive mi- 
nisters of the gospel sat down in some little corner of 
the world to preach for a salary of from 500 to S000 
dollars a year, or for any salary at all. But these are 
quite moderate sums, mere dust in the balance, when 
compared with the benefices of the transatlantic bishops. 
From 10, to 20,000 pounds sterling are no uncommon 
sums. Where such a state of things exists, we need not 
want for a proof of priestcraft. But I feel no disposition 
to enter into a detail of the state of things abroad. Many 
of our own preachers act as though, notwithstanding the 
command of Christ, ‘*freely ye have received, freel 
give,” they thought themselves not bound to do so be- 
cause they have not received freely. 

It is in vain for any to plead they do not preach for a 
stipulated sum, because when a situation is offered them, 
they do not formally agree they will preach for so much 
and no less. They are well apprised beforehand what 
salary will be given by any congregation in which a va- 
cancy may exist, and if it is not such as may suit their 
views, rarely will it be accepted when a better can be ob- 
tained. And very few indeed are the instances in which the 
offer of a highe salary and a more eligible situation, will 
not be sufficient to dissolve the connexion between a mi- 
nister and his flock. Advantages of this kind too, with 
no less art than confidence, are very commonly construed 
into a providential call to the particular place where they 
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exist. Thus is the gospel, by an unrighteous species of 
accommodation, made to subserve the pecuniary interests 
of its professed supporters. 

I sincerely believe it would be better for the world if 
there was not a hireling preacher in it. The work would 
then be generally undertaken by disinterested men.— 
Neither would the number of true ministers of the gospel 
be one less. The Lord of the harvest would not fail to 
send labourers of his own choosing; and the gospel would 
be preached, as it was in the apostles’ days, “ with the 
Holy Ghost sent down from heaven.” It was this, ac- 
companying the truths delivered, that produced such 
blessed effects in the primitive christian church; and the 
same effects will ever follow the same kind of ministry. 

It is by no means my intention, in any thing that a 
been said, to discourage the acquisition of useful know- 
ledge. The Creator has not endued us with the wonder- 
ful faculties we possess, that they should not be used. It 
is, perhaps, our crime that we do not generally exercise 
them enough, but pass our lives in too much apathy and 
indifference. What I object to is not literature or science 
in the abstract, but that system which, making a certain 
course of college instruction necessary, excludes from 
the ministry all those who have not obtained it. This, 
at the same time that it savours strongly of the craft, is 
plainly an assumption of the prerogative of Jehovah. In- 
stead of leaving it to him to call into his service whom 
he may see meet, it supposes that his creatures, under- 
standing better than himself the qualifications siege | 
to a minister, may limit him in his choice of them to suc 
as have obtained certain branches of school education ! 

The truth, however, is, that many who have had none 
of the advantages considered so indispensable by these 
self constituted judges, and whom they are pleased to 
denominate laymen, and lay-ministers, are, as it regards 
a knowledge of divine things, much more learned than 
they. Having a real practical knowledge of the work of 
salvation, they are qualified to *¢ speak what they know, 


and to testify what they have seen, and what their hands 


have handled of the word of life.” Persons of this de- 
scription, taught in the school of experience, and like the 
scribe instructed unto the kingdom of heaven, able to 
bring out of the treasury things new and old, have always 
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done most for the advancement of real piety and godli- 
ness.* 

While the present system of educating and supporting 
ministers continues, it will operate as a constant hin- 
drance to the promotion of true reformation. Were it to 
last, the prospect would indeed be gloomy. But I hope 
the day is not far distant when this long continued abuse, 
with its train of evils, will fall before the light of truth, 
and be banished from the christian church. Then could 
the language no longer be applied : *¢ Put me, I pray thee, 
into one of the priests’ offices that I may eat a piece of 
bread.”’ But the living ministers of the New Testament 
being able, with Paul, to say in sincerity: “ Necessity is 
laid upon me, yea woe is unto me if I preach not the 
gospel ;” they could also say: “For if I do this thing 
willingly, I have a reward: but if against my will a dis- 
pensation of the gospel is committed unto me, what is 
my reward then? Verily that when I preach the gospel, 
I may make the gospel of Christ without charge.” 


CHRISTUPHILUS. 


ee ¢ Can 


For The teformer. 


That a reformation ‘is greatly needed in all parts of 
Christendom, both in morality and religion, is manifest 
to the every day’s observation of the enlightened intel- 
ligent mind. But, how fully to effect this great and ne- 
cessary purpose, is a desideratum we stand greatly in 
need of, and: to which most men seem to be strangers: 
some holding up this way, and some crying up others. 
But among all the ways that have hitherto been attempt- 
ed, none have appeared so extraordinary, as one lately 
sct on foot by an association in Great Britain, which has 
for its object, as we are informed by a London paper, 
**the improvement of prison discipline, and the refor- 


* Lyman Beecher, in his pricstly pamphlet published by the New Englaad Tract 
Society, gives a sad picture of the condition of the United States, in consequence 
of the want of an educated ministry. In his blustering he seems as if he thought 

eopie weak enough to believe that all divine knowledge was confined to himself and 

is “competently iastructed”’ clerical brethren. Nothing can exceed rhe effrontery 
of the language of this pamphlet. ce extracts from it in No, 10 of the Reformer, 
From the contempt in which he holds all ministers who have not had a college 
education, andthe vehemerice with which he calls upon the rulers by a co-opera- 
tion with his plans, to rescue the nation “from a vioient death, and a speedy oue,’” 
the author probably hadia his eye an establishment. Perhaps a mitre was already, 
in imagination, dancing over his head, Certain it is, however, the scheme recom- 
men led is directly calculated to produce such a result, He would then, no doubt, 
be prepa ed to adopt the sentimeit of one of his coadjutors un the othe: side of the 
water, that “a liberty for any person moved by the holy spirit, to prx ach the gos- 


pel freely, tends to destroy the christian ministry and all establishments ! 
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mation of juvenile offenders.” In a speech’ published in 
the before mentioned paper, said to be delivered by a cer. 
tain Mr. William Allen, of the Society of ‘Friends, at one 


4 


of the meetings of the association, he observes : 


** That after the very able manner in which the subject had been brought 
forward, and urged on the meeting, by the gentlemen who had preceded 
him, he was ready to shrink from the task. [ Cheers.] But on looking 
around him, he saw the fa¢es of those whom he had the happiness to aj] 
his friends, and who were always present, and foremost, when any object 
was proposed forthe good of mankind. [ Hear.] Therefore he was en- 
couraged to proceed, and trust to the indulgence of his auditors. Was it 
now indeed, in the nineteenth century, we were beginning to discover, 
that it was by acting on the principles of the holy religion which we all 
believed and professed, that we were to accomplish an important purpose 
for m»nkind? Was it ouly now we were discovering the’means which, if 


properly pursued, would take away from fellow creatures the fetters, that 


were only adapted to the spirit and character of a darker age? For he 
said they were a disgrace to an enlightened age. [Hear.| Was it now, 
for the first time, we saw that man could act on man for the most benef- 
cial purposes; that nothing like vengeance was to be pursued in the treat- 
ment of prisoners?—He anticipated that the melioration of the mass of 
mankind, would be the consequence of that day’s meeting, for the eyes 
of the whole world are fixed upon them.” &e. &c.» 

Alas, how fulsome! it is an insult to reason and com- 
mon sense. Surely the Quakers in Old England, have 
apostatized from the faith and practice of George Fox, 
and those of his profession, in the primitive days of that 
society. And not only so, if we take the aforesaid speak- 
eras a specimen of the Quakers in England, they are 
very different from those of that profession in this coun- 
try, if Lhave aright understanding of their principles 
and practice; for they appear more in unison with Fox 
and Barclay, who like Elihu of old, dare not make use of 
flattering titles, nor receive them from others, by calling 
their fellow creatures gentlemen, and dignified clergy- 
men, &c. And how he could communicate to sucha 
heterogeneous and licentious assembly, that could shout 
out cheers, and cry out hear! hear! ! in the midst of a 
communication which he would have us believe, was con- 
sistent with the holy religion of Jesus, I cannot conceives 
when nothing could: be more contrary to it, than the pride, 
the arrogance, and cruel oppression that those are guilty 
of, who made the greater part of that. assembly, if report 
and common fame speak true. And how the melioration 
of the mass of mankind would be the consequence-of 
that day’s meeting, is a paradox not easily solved. What 
astonishing folly! Does he suppose the mass of mankind 
will shorthyall become convicts ?-Or is it their view tomake 
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their prisons such paradises that the mass of the people 
will become petty thieves and robbers for the sake of 
getting into them? [ have no doubt but prisons may be 
made more tolerable, and their chains less galling, than 
ihe oppression. and tyranny that the mass of the labour- 
ers and poor in England, now lie under, from the over- 
bearing hand of their lordly oppressors, the ere iand- 
lords, the multitude of crown pensioners, and dignified 
clergy, that our Quaker calls his friends, and with whom 
he appears to hold close communion.* 
But [ conceive they are utterly mistaken, as to the right 
lace to begin a reform: for the whole head is sick and 
the whole heart faint, and of course the body is full of 
wounds, bruises, and putrifying sores. ‘Therefore, un- 
less there is a beginning at the head and the heart, no re- 
form of any amount will be effected. And who is the 
head ? Let the prophet Isaiah answer this question, Isa, 
ix. 14, 15,16. Therefore the Lord will cut off from 
Israel, head and tail, branch and rush in one day. The 
ancient and hdnourable,” (that is, those that are great in 
the world’s account) “are the head; and the prophet that 
teacheth lies, he is the tail.”* And who are the prophets 
that teach lies in the present day? Why, the dignified 
hireling clergy, who dupe the people with their pious 
frauds, and by the force of the magistrate’s sword, which 


* * Note by the Editors. W. Allen,in concluding his speech on this occasion, ob» 
served :—** Before pre down he had only to draw their attention to the effect, 
as then manifested, of the exercise of benevolent and christian principles—its ef- 
fect was such as, when any great object was to be attained like that for which they 
were assembled, to unite, rot the professors of one sect only, but of ali christians; 
and accordingly they had the satisfaction of observing, at the present meeting, 
individuals of the most various religious priuciples ; dissenters of many denomi- 
nations, and dignified clergymen of the established church; because they were all 
acting on christian principles, and on that ground felt that they could unite 'to- 
gether. (Warm cheering.)” 

We have not any thing to object against the reformation of prisoners, by an im- 
provement of prison discipline; but we are sorry to see, that nothing in this day, 
Claiming to have for its object good, can be undertaken without a great display of 
pomp and pride, which are from a spirit of evil. Hence, we fear, every such under- 
taking will not only prove unavailing in producing a better state of things, but add 
to the sin and wickedness that are already in the world. An alarming case indeed, 
yet too true, 

_ It W, Allen's speech is to be accepted as a specimen of the sentiments 4nd feel- 
ings of the society to which he belongs, the Quakers in England have indeed devia- 

very materially from the integrity of the testimony borne by their primitive 
members. For, we must agree with the writer of this communication, that to 
unite with an assembly so tar removed from all christian humility and gravity, as 
to practise such cheering and noise; and tocompliment the members of an anti- 
christian establishment with such epithets as “dignified clergymen,” is a mark 
of great inconsistency, and arguesjan assimilation with the spirit of the world, 
trom which the early members of the Society of Friends .ere free. Instead of 
countenancing the hierarchy, by uniting with its ministers on such occasions, 
they bore testimony against them, as the oppressors of the people, and the greatest 
enemies to the progress of true religion. 
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is their strongest argument, take from the poor labourers 
exorbitant taxes, tithes, and other ecclesiastical demands, 
which go to make up their enormous revenues. Thus 
they grind the face of the poor, and drive them to such 
extremes as to cause them to steal or rob; and then if 
caught, they arecast into prison, and so make work for this 
reforming society. While, at the same time, these dignifi- 
ed clergy and honourable Statesmen, are the greatest 
robbers in the kingdom, with only this difference, they 
rob by the indulgence of cruel and unrighteous edicts, 
and the others without their support. 

Q America! America! thou land of boasted liberty 
and freedom! Take warning; and again I say, take warn- 
ing ; and let others harms be thy warning, and excite thee 
to guard with jealous care, every possible avenue, through 
which church and state, can in the smallest degree unite 
their powers; for the marriage of these produces the whore, 
thatis, Mystery Babylon, the mother of harlots,and abom- 
inations of the earth; and who hath made all nations 
drink, more or less, of the wine of her fornication. 

May we not take the Jewish scribes and pharisees, in 
the time of the outward advent of their Messiah, as a cor- 
rect specimen of the reforming societies of christendom, 
in the present day, particularly those of Old England 
and North America? We will name a few, as describing 
the whole, to wit; Bible societies, Missionary societies, 
and societies for the propagation of the ieanel- in foreign 
parts. To these we may with shame add, cent societies, 
mite societies, &c. &c. by which the hirelings, or their as- 
sociates, rob poor widows and orphans of every beggar- 
ly doit they can possibly squeeze from their scanty pit- 
tance,and take the hard earnings of the indigent. Butthey 
know, as the old proverbs says, money makes the mare 
go; and it is just as true, that money males the mission- 
aries go. Take away the money, and they would all stay 
at home; and this would provea double blessing : first, 
in saving to the poor their dear-bought earnings ; and 
secendly, the poor heathen would escape being made 
worse. For as it was said by the blessed Jesus to the 
scribes and pharisees, ‘* ye compass sea and land to make 
one proselyte, and when he is made, ye make him two- 
fold more the child of hell than yourselves ;” so it may be 
sai:! of these missionaries; they only join false christianity 
to heathenism, and make the heathen worse. Sad state, 
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but too true, ef which we have plentiful evidence in 
our own country; for the greater part of the few natives 
of our wilderness, that the missionaries who have been 
sent among them, call converted, are much more drunk- 
en and immoral, than those who remain in their na- 
tive pagan customs. By accounts Ihave received from 
Hindostan, the same is the case with the few Hindoos, 
converted, as they call it, by the missionaries in that 
country. 

Therefore, if there is any real reform, it must be begun 
at the head and the heart. For when the scribes and pha- 
risees impeached the disciples of the blessed Jesus for . 
not conforming to the tradition of their elders, not to eat 
except they first washed their hands, he took occasion to 
tell them, that that which went into the man did not defile 
him: but those things which proceed out of the mouth 
come forth from the a and they defile the man. * For 
out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulte- 
ries, fornications,” &c. &c. all which, by accounts, George 
IV. appears guilty of, and many of his great statesmen, 
who make the head in that nation: and the dignified clergy 
may be considered the heart, as they presume to think for 
the people, and either lead, or force them to comply with 
their thoughts, whether righteous or unrighteous. Hence 
the axe must be first laid to this corrupt root, the head and 
the heart; and when these are reformed, all will be re- 
formed; for the body is always governed by the head and 
the heart. Then would there be no use for an association 
to correct prison discipline, nor for the reformation of ju- 
venile offenders, as there would be none such in the nation. 

But, alas! the rulers and leaders of the people in 
Christendom, I fear, will not be willing to submit to this 
sure way of reform, because it counteracts their beloved 
lusts, which they prefer to a reformation. Therefore the 
complaint of the prophet against the rulers and leaders in 
Israel, will very aptly apply to the rulers and leaders in 
Christendom, Isaiah iii. 12. As for my people, children’ 
(that is, weak headed oe), “are their oppressors, and 
women rule over them.” (That is, effeminate, proud epi- 
cures.) ‘*( my people, they which lead thee, cause thee. 
to err, and destroy the way of thy paths.” 

4 Friend to the Reformer. 
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For The Reformer. 


The usefulness of the Reformer is more and more developed, as it wi. 
dens its sphere of research into the many errors nd corruptions which 
abound amongst men in what are called religious institutions. No age 
prohahiy has been witness to more industry and apparent zeal to print and 
circulate the scriptures, to send missionxries to distant and foreign lanls, 
to-erineate ministers to preach the guspel, and to build costly and spiendid 
churehes than the present. Sanday schools, moreover, are promoted in 
abundance to teach poor children to read, and an overwhelming number of 
charitable institutions have been formed. These schemes have all cost 
vast sums of money; the pockets of the rich and the poor have been levied 
upon to furnish the means, and it is curious to know how many plans and 
contrivances are resorted to trick the ignorant and credulous out of their 
hard earnings—earnings which ought to be applied to the relief of family 
wants and sufferings; for as now applied, they may have very little other 
effect, than to please the ambition and gratify the pride of the principal 
actors in these splendid and popular undertakings, 

Such is the zeal that hes been stirred up by the arts of ministers and 
their purasites, that in every class of society are found those, who, in order 
to serve their masters, and withal to make some figure themselves, stuff 
their pockets with subscription papers—and, that they may not be 
outdone by other societies, make clamorous exertions to have their lists 
swelled with the highest possible amount. Hence no one escapes impor- 
funity; and as the applicant is generally some one we know, and the dona- 
tion intended “to promote God’s work,” we are in some sort competied 
to hand forth. Thus, in one way or another, there has been so much bus- 
tle, parade and noise—so much vieing with each other who should do most, 
that like a sweeping torrent, it has carried every thing betore it. _Is,this 
indeed the dawning of the millennial day—and is it by such means that 
righteousness is to cover the earth as the waters do the sea! 

An age ago the friends of religion were alarmed to a very great degree, 
at-the bold and rapid strides infidelity and deism had made among the 
mations; to doubt and deny was the fashion of the time, and men seemed 
to exult the more they could weaken and triumph over religion anc the 
Bible. They laughed at, and ridiculed priests au! professors, ull the No MI- 
NALISTS were well nigh frightened out of their faith, and many of them 
joined sides with their revilers, Our astovishment will be lessened, when 
we reflect that this opposition to religion commenced in a popish country, 
among a volatile people, who, without the spirit of religion, were mmured 
under a multitude of grandand showy ceremonies, introduced by a class of 
vain and corrupt priests; who, while they could be supported in idle vo- 
luptuousness, were willing to deceive the people with this mere show and 
parade. The fashion, however, of denying the Bible, wore itself out; 
the coat became so miserably thread-bare, that but few would wear it 
publicly in the high-way—yet it must be conceded, many still cling to If in 
private; and there is great reason to fear, that the show and bustle, and 
house-top proclamations so prevalent now, when vital practical religion is 
evidently so rare, will have the effect rather to bring distrust and mec 3 | 
on the gospel of Christ, than enti.rce the pure and humble doctrines whic 
it inculcates. : 

What will be the final result of all these fashionable schemes now going 
forward in the world, I pretend not to determine, nor how many among 
the contributors are actuated by a sincere principle in making their dona- 
tions; but I awfully fear, that multitudes are building their hopes of final 
acceptance upon these things, when in verity and truth there my not be 
a particle of religionin alltiey do. The blessed Redeemer said of the 
scribes and pharisees: **All their works the do for to be seen of men; 
and to look for salvation from any thing done through imitation, pride 
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vain glory, is to look for the living among the dead. We ought not to de- 
ecive ourselves, nor lead others astray; for if we sow to the flesh we shall 
of the fiesh reap corruption. . 
There are, howe¢er, it is consolatory to reflect, among the different 
congregations, and in.various parts of christendom, a remnant, who have 
not bowed the knee to Baal; but who, seeing beyond this mere show and 
confusion of things, are following the true Shepherd into green pastures, 
and by the still waters. ‘These are the salt of the earth, and upon these 
the hopes of the true Church must be placed.—Such have been her stay 
and prop throughout all ages and generations of men. W. 


— + oo 


For The Reformer. 


‘‘By the revivals of religion,” says Lyman Beecher, “‘which have pree 
vailed and now prevail, in our land, a great multitude of young men have 
been made willing to devote themselves to all the hardships attending so 
great an enterprize as the evangetizing of the nation. Our colleges con- 
stitute the broken link. ‘To their threshold, every year, young men of 
piety come, avid for the love of Jesus, and the worth of souls, plead for ad- 
mission, and are sent away because no funds are provided to help them 
through.” 

In the present day of devotedness to self, no doubt “a great multitude 
of young men” are made willing to engage in the work of the ministry, 
provided they can obtain a gratuitous college education, and when thus 
fitted for ‘competent religious instructors,” have the cheering prospect of 
being “called” by a salary of from 1000 to 4000 dollars a year. But I 
am bold to assert, that the number of these pious young men will be mas 
terially influenced, if net principally determined, by the facility of obtain- 
ing an education, and the probability of finding a place to vend the gospel 
to their own emolument. Wretched, indeed, is our situation, f we must 
establish Theological Schools, and provide funds for the education of all 
who are made willing to engage in the ministry—and when educated be 
under a necessity to look uy to, depend upon, and support them in the 
stile of “ REVERENDS” and “Divines.” If this should come to be 
the case, I heartily subseribe to the opinion, that we shall soon be * more 
deplorably destitute of ‘competent’ religious instruction, than any other 
christiay nation under heaven.” 

Ii is a fuet, notorious to those who are conversant with the candidates 
for clerical orders, that they are not men of extraordinary piety, vor does 
it appear, in the esteem of some at this day, to be an essential qualification 
for the ministry—the grand requisite is a “‘coliege education.” What 
then becomes of the positive injunction, ‘*if any man minister, let him 
do it as of the ability which God giveth.”’ 1 would seriously ask, has God 
promised to confer this aéiaty on ail such as may be educated for the mi- 
nistry, and upon no others?) Have these teachers of ‘ human learning,” 
by and through the inst!umentality of their own institutions, assumed to 
themselves this divine prerogative? Or, are these “educated mimusters”® 
qualified to preach without possessing that “* adéaty which God giveth 2” 
Without this ability their instructions most assuredly will impart death 
instead of &f> to all those who sit under them. 

Tam far from believing a liberal education necessarily disqualifies for the ministry 
of Christ—neither is it true, that learning has been discouraged, as an adversary to 
religion, among those denominations of christians who place the least dependence 
upon a“ learned ministry:”? on the contrary, they have esteemed it a valuable hand- 
maid to the gospel; though by no means essential to the operations of divine grace 
insaving the soulsof men. They have, however, withdrawn their dependence from 
mere book-learning, and rejected human theology or school divinity, as a cunningly 
devived fuble, and the study of it as worse than waste of time ; for they consider it de 


signed to serve the unhely purposes of an aspiring priesthood, rather than to advance 
the Kingdom of the Prince of Peace. 


Lonion-Grave. BARCLAY 
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For The Reformer. 


The usefulness of the Reformer is more and more developed, as it wi. 
dens its sphere of research into the many errors »nd corruptions which 
abound amongst men in what are called religious institutions. No age 
prohahiy has been witness to more industry and apparent zeal to print and 
circulate the scriptures, to send missionuries to distant and foreign lands, 
to eriucate ministers to preach the gospel, and to build costly and splendid 
churehes than the present. Sunday schools, moreover, are promoted in 
abundance to teach poor Children to read, and an overwhelming number of 
charitable institutions have been formed. These schemes have all cost 
vast sums of money; the pockets of the rich and the poor have been levied 
upon to furnish the means, and it is curious to know how many plans and 
contrivances are resorted to trick the ignorant and credulous out of their 
hari earnings—earnings which ought to be applied to the relief of family 
wants and sufferings; for as now applied, they may have very little other 
effect, than to please the ambition and gratify the pride of the principal 
actors in these splendid and popular undertakings, 

Such is the zeal that has been stirred up by the arts of ministers and 
their psrasites, that in every class of society are found those, who, in order 
to serve their masters, and withal to make some figure themselves, stuf 
their pockets with subscription papers—and, that they may not be 
outdone by other societies, make clamorous exertions to have their lists 
swelled with the highest possible amount. Hence no one escapes impor- 
tunity; and as the applicant is generally some one we know, and the dona- 
tion intended “to promote God’s work,” we are in some sort compelled 
to hand forth. Thus, in one way or another, there has been so much bus- 
tle, parade and noise—so much vieing with each other who should do most, 
that like a sweeping torrent, it has carried every thing betore it. _Is,this 
indeed the dawning of the millennial day—and is it by such means that 
righteousness is to cover the earth as the waters do the sea! 

An age ago the friends of religion were alarmed to a very great degree, 
atthe bold and rapid strides infidelity and deism had made among the 
mations; to doubt and deny was the fashion of the time, and men seemed 
to exult the more they could weaken and triumph over religion anc the 
Bible. They laughed at, and ridiculed priests an! professors, ull the Ne MI- 
NALISTS were well nigh frightened out of their faith, and many of them 
joined sides with their revilers, Our astovishment will be lessened, when 
we reflect that this opposition to religion commenced in a popish country, 
among a volatile people, who, without the spirit of religion, were mmured 
under a multitude of grandand showy ceremonics, introduced by a class of 
vain and corrupt priests; who, while they could be supported in idle vo 
luptuousness, were willing to deceive the people with this mere show and 
parade. The fashion, however, of denying the Bible, wore itself out; 
the coat became so miserably thread-bare, that but few would wear it 
publicly in the high-way—yet it must be conceded, many still cling to It in 
private; and there is great reason to fear, that the show and bustle, and 
house-top proclamations so prevalent now. when vital practical religion 1s 
evidently so rare, will have the effect rather to bring distrust and obloguy 
on the gospel of Christ, than en{i.rce the pure and humble doctrines which 
it inculcates. : 

What will be the final result of all these fashionable schemes now going 
forward in the world, I pretend not to determine, nor how many among 
the contributors are actuated by a sincere principle in making their dona- 
tions; but I awfully fear, that multitudes are building their hopes of final 
acceptance upon ‘hese things, when in verity and truth there my not be 
a particle of religion in alltiey do. The blessed Redeemer said of the 
scribes and pharisees: ‘All their works the do for to be seen of men; 
and to look for salvation from any thing done through imitation, pride o 
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vain glory, is to look for the living umong the dead. We ought not to de- 
ecive ourselves, nor lead others astray; for if we sow to the flesh we shall 
of the flesh reap corruption. 

t theve are, ee a it is consolatory ta reflect, among the different 
congregations, and in.various parts of christendom, a remnant, who have 
not bowed the knee to Baal; but who, seeing beyond this mere show and 
confusion of things, are following the true Shepherd into green pastures, 
and by the still waters. ‘These are the salt of the earth, and upon these 
the hopes of the true Chureh must be placed.—Such have been her stay 
and prop throughout all ages and generations of men. W. 


——e 6 ee 


For The Reformer. 


‘‘By the revivals of religion,” says Lyman Beecher, ‘which have pree 
vailed and now prevail, in our land, a great multitude of young men have 
been made willing to devote themselves to all the hardships attending so 
great an enterprize as the evangelizing of the nation. Our colleges con- 
stitute the broken liak. ‘To their threshold, every year, young men of 
piety come, avd for the love of Jesus, and the worth of souls, plead for ad- 
mission, and are sent away because no funds are provided to help them 
through.” 

in the present day of devotedness to self, no doubt ‘a great multitude 
of young men” are made willing to engage in the work of the ministry, 
provided they can obtain a gratuitous college education, and when thus 
fitted for **competent religious instructors,” have the cheering prospect of 
being “called” by a salary of from 1000 to 4000 dollars a year. But I 
am bold to assert, that the number of these pious young men will be ma- 
terially influenced, if net principally determined, by the facility of obtain- 
ing an education, and the probability of finding a place to vend the gospel 
to their own emolument. Wretched, indeed, is our situation, f we must 
establish Theological Schools, and provide funds for the education of all 
who are made willing to engage in the ministry—and when educated be 
under a necessity to look uy to, depend upon, and support them in the 
stile of “ REVERENDS” and “Divines.” If this should come to be 
the case, I heartily subseribe to the opinion, that we shall soon be * more 
deplorably destitute of ‘competent’ religious instruction, than any other 
christian nation under heaven.” 

Ii is a fact, notorious to those who are conversant with the candidates 
for clerical orders, that they are not men of extraordinary piety, nor does 
it appear, in the esteem of some at this day, to be an essential qualification 
for the ministry—the grand requisite is a ‘‘coliege education.” Whiat 
then becomes of the positive injunction, “*zf any man minister, let him 
do it as of the ability which God giveth.”? 1 would seriously ask, has God 
promised to confer this abiazy on ail such as may be educated for the mi- 
nistry, and upon no others? Have these teachers of ** human learning,” 
by and through the inst: umentality of their own institutions, assumed to 
themselves this divine prerogative? Or, are these ‘educated masters”? 
qualified to preach without possessing that “‘ abiary which God giveth?” 
Without this ability their instructions most assuredly will impart death 
instead of &f> to all those who sit under them. 

Iam far from believing a liberal education necessarily disqualifies for the ministry 
of Christ—neither is it true, that learning has been discouraged, as an adversary to 
religion, among those denominations of christians who place the least dependence 
upon a“ learned ministry:”? on the contrary, they have esteemed it a valuable hand- 
maid to the gospel ; though by no means essential to the operations of divine grace 
imsaving the soulsof men. They have, however, withdrawn their dependence from 
mere book-learning, and rejected human theology or school divinity, as a cunningly 
devived fable, and the study of it as worse than waste of time ; for they consider it 4 


signed to serve the unholy purposes of an aspiring priesthood, rather than to advance 
the Kingdom of the Prince of Peace. 
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For The Reformer. 


The usefulness of the Reformer is more and more developed, as it wi- 
dens its sphere of research into the many errors »nd corruptions which 
abound amongst men in what are called religious institutions. No age 
prohabiy has been witness to more industry and apparent zeal to print and 
circulate the scriptures, to send missionuries to distant and foreign lands, 
to-erineate ministers to preach the gospel, and to build costly and splendid 
churehes than the present. Sunday schools, moreover, are promoted in 
abundance to teach poor children to read, and an overwhelming number of 
charitable institutions have been formed. These schemes have all cost 
vast sums of money; the pockets of the rich and the poor have been levied 
upon to furnish the means, and it is curious to know how many plans and 
contrivances are resorted to trick the ignorant and credulous out of their 
hard earnings—earnings which ought to be applied to the relief of family 
wants and sufferings; for as now applied, they may have very little other 
effect, than to please the ambition and gratify the pride of the principal 
actors in these splendid and popular undertakings, 

Such is the zeal that has been stirred up by the arts of ministers and 
their porasites, that in every class of society are found those, who, in order 
to serve their masters, and withal to make some figure themselves, stuf 
their pockets with subscription papers—and, that they may not be 
outdone by other societies, make clamorous exertions to have their lists 
swelled with the highest possible amount. Hence no one escapes impor- 
tunity; and as the applicant is generally some one we know, and the dona- 
tion intended “to promote God’s work,” we are in some sort compelled 
to hand forth. Thus, in one way or another, there has been so much bus- 
tle, parade and noise—so much vieing with each other who should do most, 
that like a sweeping torrent, it has carried every thing betore it. _Is,this 
indeed the dawning of the millesnial day—and is it by such means that 
righteousness is to cover the earth as the waters do the sea! 

An age ago the friends of religion were alarmed to a very great degree, 
atthe bold and rapid strides infidelity and deism had made among the 
mations; to doubt and deny was the fashion of the time, and men seemed 
to exult the more they could weaken and triumph over religion and the 
Bible. They laughed at, and ridiculed priests au! professors, ull the Ne MI- 
NALISTS were well nigh frightened out of their faith, and many of them 
joined sides with their revilers, Our astonishment will be lessened, when 
we reflect that this opposition to religion commenced in a popish country, 
among a volatile people, who, without the spirit of religion, were mmured 
under a multitude of grandand showy ceremonics, introduced by a class of 
vain and corrupt priests; who, while they could be supported in idle vo 
luptuousness, were willing to deceive the people with this mere show and 
parade. The fashion, however, of denying the Bible, wore itself out; 
the coat became so miserably thread-bare, that but few would wear It 
publicly in the high-way—yet it must be conceded, many still cling to it in 
private; and there is great reason to fear, that the show and bustle, and 
house-top proclamations so prevalent now. when vital practical religion 1s 
evidently so raré, will have the effect rather to bring distrust and obloquy 
on the gospel of Christ, than en!i.rce the pure and humble doctrines which 
it inculcates. , 

What will be the final result of all these fashionable schemes now going 
forward in the world, [ pretend not to determine, nor how many among 
the contributors are actuated by a sincere principle in making their dona- 
tions; but I awfully fear, that multitades are building their hopes of final 
acceptance upon * them things, when in verity and truth there may not be 
a particle of religion in allti.ey do. The blessed Redeemer said of the 
scribes and pharisees: ** All their works the do for to be seen of men; 
and to look for salvation from any thing done through imitation, pride 
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vain glory, is to look for the living »mong the dead. We ought not to de- 
ecive ourselves, nor lead others astray; for if we sow to the flesh we shall 
of the fiesh reap corruption. 
There are, howeéer, it is consolatory ta reflect, among the different 
congregations, and in.various parts of christendom, a remnant, who have 
not bowed the knee to Baal; but who, seeing beyond this mere show and 
confusion of things, are following the true Shepherd into green pastures, 
and by the still waters. ‘These are the salt of the earth, and upon these 
the hopes of the true Chureh must be placed —Such have been her stay 
and prop throughout all ages and geuerations of men. W. 
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For The Reformer. 


‘By the revivals of religion,” says Lyman Beecher, “‘which have pree 
vailed and now prevail, in our land, a great multitude of young men have 
been made willing to devote themselves to all the hardships attending so 

reat an enterprize as the evangelizing of the nation. Our colleges con- 

stitute the broken liak. ‘To their threshoid, cvery year, young men of 
piety come, avd for the love of Jesus, and the worth of souls, plead for ad- 
mission, and are sent away because no funds are provided to help them 
through.” 

In the present day of devotedness to self, no doubt “a great multitude 
of young men” are made willing to engage in the work of the ministry, 
provided they can obtain a gratuitous college education, and when thus 
fitted for “competent religious instructors,” have the cheering prospect of 
being “called” by a salary of from 1000 to 4000 dollars a year. But I 
am bold to assert, that the number of these pious young men will be mae 
terially influenced, if net principally determined, by the facility of obtain- 
ing an education, and the probability of finding a place to vend the gospel 
to their own emolument. Wretched, indeed, is our situation, if we must 
establish Theological Schools, and provide funds for the education of all 
who are made willing to engage in the ministry—and when educated be 
under a necessity to look uy to, depend upon, and support them in the 
stile of “ REVERENDS” and “Divines.” If this should come to be 
the case, I heartily subseribe to the opinion, that we shall soon be * more 
deplorably destitute of ‘competent’ religious instruction, than any other 
christian nation under heaven.” 

Ii is a fact, notorious to those who are conversant with the candidates 
for clerical orders, that they are not men of extraordinary piety, nor does 
Itappear, in the esteem of some at this day, to be an essential qualification 
for the ministry—the grand requisite is a “‘coliege education.” What 
then becomes of the positive injunction, ‘Sif any man minister, let him 
do it as of the ability which God giveth.”? 1 would seriously ask, has God 
promised to confer this aéz&ty on all such as may be educated for the mi- 
nistry, and upon no others?) Have these teachers of * human learning,” 
by and through the inst: umentality of their own institutions, assumed to 
themselves this divine prerogative? Or, are these “educated mimsters” 
qualified to preach without possessing that “ adiity which God giveth ?” 
Without t)is ability their instructions most assuredly will impart death 
instead of &f> to all those who sit under them. 

Iam far from believing a liberal edueation necessarily disqualifies for the ministry 
of Christ—neither is it true, that learning has been discouraged, as an adversary to 
religion, among those denominations of christians who place the least dependence 
upon a “ learned ministry:”? on the contrary, they have esteemed it a valuable hand- 
maid to the gospel; though by no means essential to the operations of divine grace 
insaving the soulsof men. They have, however, withdrawn their dependence trom 
mere book-learning, and rejected human theology or school divinity, as a cunningly 
devived fuble, and the study of it as worse than waste of time ; for they consider it i 


signed to serve the unholy purposes of an aspiring priesthood, rather than to advance 
the kingdom of the Prince of Peace. 
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ti Editors of the Reformer.——If the subjoined extract, from a letter of Corres: 
id ’ pondence, (dated, N. J, August 21st, 1820,) be deemed not altogether unsuitable of a 
place in your useful publication, it is at your service. ' A. BAPTIST, 


‘« For my part, from impartial investigation, I am inclined to believe, that there 
js aset of greedy speculators on the public charities, in our denomination—artfy 
men who are seeking their own things, and not the things of the Lord Jesus, Look 
at the statements, respecting these mendicants, in “' THE WHOLE TRUTH,” ang 

4 compare them with the accompts in the last Annual report cf the Baptist board of 
foreign missions. You will see there that the salary and expences of L. Rice, for 
| one year, are 1717 dollars; and that, Jonathan Price, for the same time, cost the 
hi board 667 dollars, though he has never travelled a mile, as a missionary. 

: «« Now, Sir, is not money, pressed from the credulous, but, in many instances, 
well meaning, and hard labouring poor, to bestow on such men as these, lost, to say 
: — worse, as to every valuable purpose? Most assuredly. And there are 
a many, far too many such characters amongst us. From fifty to one hundred per. cent, 
Re collected, avowedly for missionary and literary purposes, as may be seen by the 
, last annual report of their board of missions, is lavished on different agents sent 
through the United States by this body, earnestly to solicit, under various preten- 
bat ces, the aid of the charitable! But I forbear to enlarge on this truly lamentable 
t state of things. 

Re «« My very soul sickens when I think how the Baptists, as a society, are depreciat. 
te ed, with respect to real virtue, and vital godliness, in the course of the last twen- 
ty years, Ajust and gracious God will certainly, ere long, chastise his pecnie, who 
: shall, again, appear like the wheat of his garner, and scatter the chaff with which 
. 4 they are associated, as with a whirlwind,” 

pie 


Communicated for The Reformer. 





os In the “ Edingburgh Review and Critical Journal,’? No, LXI. page 162, when 
Bh speaking of Mr, Fellenberg’s Academy, are the following remarks : 
I 


« The paps of the Academy, whatever be their rank or wealth, are sedulously 
Te taught, that their first duty is to use the means which providence has placed at 
he their disposal, in a way likely to prove beneficial to the™ess fortunate members of 
ee the community. Indiscriminate charity, almsgiving, endowing hospitals, be- 
; stowing pensions, and various other modes of benevolence which are so praisewor- 

+! thy in their origin, and so hurtful in their tendency, Mr. Fellenberg by no means 
} recommends,”’ 


Bey What may we suppose would be Mr. Fellenberg’s opinion of the zea] and mu- 
ahd nificence we employ to erect and endow a College in the East Indies, while thous- 
ae ands in our own country are held in bondage, and are quite as ignorant, and m 
hat | more miserable than the Hindoos.. Would not this distinguished character sup- 
BD pose, from correct information, that our fellow citizens might be better employ 
re than anumber of them lately were in singing the praise, in public worship, of the 
. celebrated triumvirate,.Carey, Marshman, and Ward, who are the active agents in 
procuring thousands upon thousands, in order to adda pompous College edifice to 
their already oslendel establishment at Serampore, A. QUERIST, 


(Mr. Ward has collected in Europe and this country upwards of 25,000 dollars for 
by this College.) 


. _*,* We have not been able to insert the communication from Massachusetts, 
signed “ A, BAPTIST,” inthis number, but it shall appear in our next. 


| 4. A letter has been received from J. B. Shamoking township, Northumberland 
‘e. county. We pity the man,....it being the work of his master. His request 
. be attended to, 
ERRATA.--In page 80, top line, for ingenious read ingenuous. Same page, S* 
cond line, read interests. ' 
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